THE  FOUR  GEORGES
neither their raiment nor their language indicates the
difference; all are clad in male attire; and oaths that
men might shudder at, issue from lips born to breathe
words of sweetness. Yet these are to be, some are,
the mothers of England! But can we wonder at the
hideous coarseness of their language, when we remem-
ber the savage rudeness of their lives? Naked to the
waist, an iron chain fastened to a belt of leather runs
between their legs clad in canvas trousers, while on
hands and feet an English girl, for twelve, sometimes
for sixteen hours a day, hauls and hurries tubs of coals
up subterranean roads, dark, precipitous, and plashy;
circumstances that seem to have escaped the notice of
the Society for the Abolition of Negro Slavery. Those
worthy gentlemen too appear to have been singularly
unconscious of the sufferings of the little trappers,
which was remarkable, as many of them were in their
own employ."1
The transformation of Great Britain from an agri-
cultural into an industrial community was effected within
the space of two generations, and to the rapidity of the
change was in no small measure due the atrocities by
which it was attended. About 1750 it was discovered
that coal and coke could be used for smelting, and ten
years later the Industrial Revolution may be said to have
begun with the foundation of the Carron ironworks,
which had blast furnaces for coal. One discovery suc-
ceeded another, until by 1796 the use of charcoal had
almost ceased, and vast ironworks were established in the
coal districts, which soon ceased to be agricultural. In-
ventions multiplied apace: Hargreaves invented the
spinning jenny, Arkwright the water-frame, Crompton
* Sybil, Bk. Ill, Ch. II.
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